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the future of the phenomenal order wholly baseless if we accept as 
literally final about the world everything of which science and com- 
mon sense assure us. Of course, in Everybody's "World, as filled out 
by science, there are some empirical values whose existence and tem- 
poral stability one may legitimately hope for and believe in, — but 
within very definite limits. But does any one really suppose that it 
is this confidence, this faith, which is concerned in that will to be- 
lieve expressed by the historic faiths "rich in the associations which 
feed helpful emotions, . . . which seem to embody a Life, contact 
with which has been prized by countless multitudes 1 " 10 

Let us indeed be quite clear as to where we stand. If philosophy 
calls us back to Everybody's World of common life and science, and 
makes no attempt to interpret Everybody's World in any deeper or 
different way from that in which "everybody" interprets it, then let 
not philosophy, in a postscript, pretend to give us any confidence in 
the will to believe of the historic faiths. But if philosophy does com- 
mend a will to believe as something other than a mere deference to 
social tradition, then let philosophy ask what kind of a world Every- 
body's World would have to be in order that any such confidence 
might be other than a survival or a superstition. Perhaps an asking 
of this question would have led Professor Fullerton to a somewhat 
different account of some of the philosophies which have tried to see 
Everybody's World as a world in which men not only do "cherish 
hopes and ideals which seem not of our commonplace every-day 
world," 11 but a world in which this occurrence itself finds some 
justification. 

George P. Adams. 
The University or California. 
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The Sexual Life of the Child. Dr. Albert Moll. Translated by Dr. 

Eden Paul. London : Allen and Company. Pp. 339 •+ 15. 

Ever since Freud, some fifteen years ago, began to publish his obser- 
vations and conclusions showing that the sexual life of the child not 
only existed, as had previously been denied, but was of an unexpected 
richness, interest in the subject has been gradually increasing, and its 
importance for both pedagogy and psychopathology has become more and 
more realized. Moll attempts here to give expression to this general 
interest by devoting to the subject a volume of considerable dimensions. 

The chapter-headings will give some notion of the ground covered: 
I. Introductory and Historical. II. The Sexual Organs — The Sexual 

10 Page 268. 
"Page 268. 
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Impulse. III. Sexual Differentiation in Childhood. IV. Symptoma- 
tology. V. Pathology. VI. Etiology and Diagnosis. VII. Importance 
of the Sexual Life of the Child. VIII. The Child as an Object of Sexual 
Practices. IX. Sexual Education. 

Moll points out that in the past too much attention has been paid the 
childhood sexual life of perverts to the neglect of that of the normal, 
and combats, with right, the resulting conclusion that sexual manifesta- 
tions in childhood are a sign of morbid development; he compromises, 
however, at the age of seven, holding quite arbitrarily that before this 
time " the occurrence of manifestations of the sexual impulse must 
arouse suspicions of the existence of a congenital morbid predisposition." 
He admits that voluptuous sensations may occur in the normal before 
this period, but would not call them sexual (though after the age of 
seven he would). The mutual examination and exhibition of genital 
organs he thinks is dictated by curiosity, not by the sexual instinct, 
though the same acts later on are of course sexual. Nevertheless he 
fully admits the general importance of the subject: "When we consider 
the enormous importance and great frequency of the sexual processes of 
the child, we are positively astounded at the manner in which this depart- 
ment of knowledge has been ignored by those who have written on the 
science and art of education, and by those psychologists who have occu- 
pied themselves in the study of the mind of the child." 

Since Freud is the only author who has proffered a theory of sexual 
evolution in the individual, and it is he who has brought the childhood 
period to the foreground of interest in this respect, one naturally antici- 
pates that in a book devoted to this subject Freud's conclusions will 
receive due consideration, or at least that they will be properly described. 
In this anticipation the book disappoints us, for Freud is referred to only 
quite incidentally and his views are nowhere diseussed; indeed the author 
allows himself to make the remarkable statement that " Freud has not 
systematically studied the individual manifestations of the sexual life of 
the child." A few of his isolated conclusions are casually quoted, only 
to be met with a flat denial of their validity, the author not finding it 
necessary to give any reasons or bring forward any evidence for his 
opinion. His pointed endeavor to depreciate Freud sometimes carries 
him to unintended extremes, of which the following is an example: In 
discussing the subject of non-genital erogenous zones (page 91) he speaks 
of the anal region and then adds, " Other erogenous zones are also at 
times found in children, but not often," evidently forgetting the lips, 
which surely is the least unequivocal of these zones in every human being. 
He deals with Freud's view that repressed sexuality is the cause of morbid 
anxiety merely by discussing whether anxiety can lead to sexual excita- 
tion. The personal feeling constantly interpolated on the subject of 
Freud's work greatly detracts from the scientific value of the book. 

Some, though only a part of, his divergence from Freud is due to the 
different conceptions of sexuality held by the two writers. Whereas 
Freud attempts genetically to trace adult sexual manifestations to their 
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earliest origins in the individual, and maintains that it would be un- 
reasonable to expect to find the sexual life of the child to be the same as 
that of the adult, Moll proceeds to the opposite extreme; he not only 
refuses to regard as sexual in the child any act or function that is not 
obviously so also in the adult, but, as we have seen, even denies this term 
to a number of acts which in the adult would certainly be called sexual. 
Freud therefore widens the conception of sexuality, while Moll narrows it. 
Another important ground for divergence is the question of method. 
Moll says that there are three methods available for such a study: (1) 
experiment (castration, etc.) ; (2) the observation of children, which is 
largely vitiated by both the child's inability to describe his sensations and 
his feeling of shame towards any adult ; (3) the later memories of adults. 
The latter, however, are seriously imperfect, both in extent, the greater 
number being forgotten, and in accuracy, important subsequent distor- 
tions having falsified them in important particulars. Moll sees no way 
out of this dilemma, and therefore has to content himself with material 
that is of necessity poor from a scientific point of view. Freud, on the 
contrary, having devised an exact method, with a reliable technique, 
namely, psycho-analysis, has been able to correct both these imperfections 
in the later memories, i. e., to resuscitate what had been forgotten, and to 
correct what had been distorted. Moll, it is true, will have nothing to do 
with psycho-analysis, which he says consists in making arbitrary inter- 
pretations at will, but it is throughout plain that he is talking without 
any knowledge whatever of the method, so that his opinion of it is of 
little interest. 

The book as a whole contains many useful and valuable sections, 
notably those on the legal and educative aspects of the subject, and it 
may serve to direct attention to an important and neglected field of study ; 
it can not, however, be regarded as having any great scientific value. 
The translation is as a rule accurately done, and is written in a clear and 
good style; Dr. Paul has evidently taken great pains with his task, as is 
shown by, for instance, the useful explanatory footnotes he has added on 
linguistic and other difficulties. Among the corrections that should be 
made in a future edition are the following: The title of Freud's Drei 
Abhandlungen zur Sexualtheorie (Three Essays on Sexual Theory) is 
incorrectly quoted in German and incorrectly translated (page 14) ; 
Abraham's paper on " Das Erleiden sexueller Traumen, etc.," is curiously 
rendered as " The Til Effects of Sexual Dreams," Traume (dreams) being 
confounded with Traumen (traumata). 

Eenest Jones. 
Toronto, Canada. 

The Influence of Caffein on Mental and Motor Efficiency. H. L. Hol- 
lingworth. Archives of Psychology, New York : The Science Press. 
1912. Pp. iv + 166. 

The diversity of popular opinion concerning the effects of caffeinic 
beverages lends a special interest to this admirably and carefully planned 
investigation. Previous researches on the influence of caffein have been 



